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other, and in the books of the one bank, a great variety of transac- 
tions between different districts and towns. 

The account of the development of clearing houses in the United 
States is marked by richness of excerpt from association records, 
some not previously published and many not easily reached. The 
chapters on clearing-house loan certificates are particularly full and 
exact. Were criticism to be offered on the historical part of the 
book, it would turn upon the meagreness of the setting, in point of 
commercial and economic detail, for the facts which the author 
recites. At one stage, for example, there was a pretty chance partly 
to explain a sudden increase in clearings by depreciation of green- 
backs ; at another, by the outburst of speculation attending a 
commercial revival. And again, the commanding position of New 
York with respect to the volume of clearings might have been 
traced to its causes, or a few comparisons ventured between the 
present clearing of checks and the ante-bellum clearing of notes. 
But illuminating digressions of this sort are rare and there is no 

bibliography. 

R. M. Breckenridge. 
New York. 

America's Working People. By Charles B. Spahr. New York, 
London and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. — viii, 
261 pp. 

This is a book that should be in the library of every American 
citizen and read, in parts at least, by every American schoolboy. 
Thoroughly admirable in candor and spirit, calm in tone and too 
searching for the superficial optimist, it is full of human interest 
and an inspiration to those who share the author's abiding faith in 
American character and institutions. 

The book is composed of articles originally contributed to the 
Outlook, of which Dr. Spahr is an editor. They record a traveler's 
journey, rather than a scientist's research. But in this case the 
traveler is a scholar and a thinker who knows what to look for, with- 
out turning himself into a psychological laboratory for the purpose 
of arriving at the workingman's point of view. He takes us first to 
New Bedford and there shows us the life of the operatives in " The 
Old Factory Towns of New England." Hours of labor, sanitary 
conditions, the fining system, longevity of the workers, company 
houses, cost of living, the unemployed, immigration — all these 
problems of our modern industry are set forth in fresh, sparkling 
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paragraphs. Dr. Spahr's conclusion is that, by reason of the public 
schools and the public libraries, 

the growth of a laboring caste is impossible. . . . The quality of our citi- 
zenship is not lowered by immigration with anything like the rapidity which 
the sight of the new arrivals would seem to promise. The ideals, the oppor- 
tunities, the responsibilities of our democracy change the immigrants into a 
new order of men. Whatever the Old World may say about the superiority 
of administration secured by its method of class rule, the advantage is not 
to be compared with the superiority of common manhood secured by the 
American method of mass rule. The power of our democracy to transform 
hands into men awakens new faith in American institutions [p. 28]. 

In Chapter II, Dr. Spahr studies with equal keenness " The New 
Factory Towns in the South," concerning which much less is known 
here in the North. He then goes into the backwoods of Arkansas to 
observe rural life in " A Primitive Community." The negro claims 
two chapters, the first treating " The Negro as an Industrial Factor " 
and the second " The Negro as Citizen." " The Coal Miners of 
Pennsylvania " are the subject of a very informative chapter, in which 
he contrasts the slow Americanizing process among the Hungarian 
and Italian miners with the more rapid process in New England. To 
prepare the chapter on " The Iron Centers " he visited Homestead 
and Chicago and, as usual, interviewed workmen, employees and 
merchants to ascertain all sides to disputed questions. The virtues 
and faults of labor organizations are most judicially and succinctly 
set forth in a comparatively short chapter on "The Trades-Union 
Movement in Chicago " ; and the book concludes with a discussion 
of American agriculture, in the two chapters entitled " The Mormons " 
and " The Northern Farm." All of this matter is something fresh 
and new, when compared with the inexhaustible discussion of the 
tenement-house problem in our great cities. 

Dr. Spahr, like all men save the rare scientist, has certain prepos- 
sessions and prejudices. He is from head to foot a commoner, a 
lover of the common people, and he believes heartily in the old 
American gospel of individualism. But, like many another good 
individualist, when he sees equality of opportunity vanishing before 
the influence of aggregated wealth, he is ready to throw away logic 
and uphold legislative interference. Abhorring socialism as a dogma, 
such men nevertheless embrace socialistic methods of government for 
the preservation of equality of opportunity. But Dr. Spahr is as fair 
and impartial a writer as one often encounters. In his chapter on trade 
unionism, for example, it is difficult to find a statement to which either 
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employer or employee could take exception ; and on few subjects do 
their ideas more frequently conflict than on the subject of unionism. 
It is because of the display of such conspicuous impartiality in 
most parts of the book that one regrets the more deeply the 
vehemence of Dr. Spahr's attack upon official statistics. Thus, on 
page 24 he says : 

When I began to write this article, I was interested to see what the last 
census said about wages in Massachusetts cotton factories. I knew before 
that this census exaggerated wages, but I was a little taken aback when I 
found the statement that between 1 880 and 1 890 average wages in these 
factories had advanced over thirty per cent. On reference to the admirable 
articles on factory life at Fall River published in the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter last July, I found that the fall in wages in the last twenty 
years was there estimated at fifty per cent. The statements made to the 
investigator for this manufacturers' journal were in entire accord with the 
statements made to me, or pictured even greater losses. As between the first- 
hand testimony of men who have spent their lives in making cotton, and the 
official statistics of a partisan census, there was no question which to trust. 

A little more careful investigation might have saved the author 
from making this serious charge against statisticians of integrity; 
for, as a matter of fact, there is nothing contradictory in the two 
statements. He would have found that the average wage reported 
in the census of 1880 was considerably below that recorded in 1870. 
These two censuses confirm the decline mentioned by the trade 
journal. But the period of this decline was not continuous for 
twenty years ; it ended before 1885, from which year wages steadily 
increased until 1893, when they once more declined. The average 
wage reported in the census of 1890 for the cotton industry was JS345, 1 
and this may be accepted as approximately correct ; the reports of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics for the two following, years 
give $344 and #345 as the average wage in the cotton industry. 2 

A. F. Weber. 
New York State Department of Labor. 

The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. By E. C. K. Gonner, M. A., 
Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University College, 
Liverpool. London, Macmillan & Co., 1899. — 209 pp. 

Besides an account of Rodbertus's characteristics and his relation 
to other socialists, this work contains a condensed and "systematized 

1 Census of 1890, Manufactures, III, 186, 207. 

2 Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1892. 



